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TARIFF-CHANGES   MUST   FOLLOW  A   PRINCIPLE. 


The  humblest  laborer  has  the  right  at  the  close  of  his  day's  work  to  employ 
his  scanty  wages  in  the  purchase  of  a  foreign  product,  without  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  tax  upon  it  for  the  benefit  of  another.— Bnstiat. 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.    SAMUEL    S.    COX. 


On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3sro.  7099)  making  appropriations  for  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1882,  and  for  other 
purposes- 
Mr.  COX  said : 

Mr.  SPEAKER  :  All  discussions  relating  to  changes  in  the  existing 
tariff  run  ultimately  to  the  first  dogma  of  the  policy  of  protection. 
This  must  be  so  so  long  as  the  doctrine  of  protection  remains  as  it 
is — a  confused  mass  of  contradictory  assertions,  which  the  believer 
supports  with  conflicting  arguments,  and  which  the  dissenter  de- 
nounces as  the  co-production  of  folly  and  greed. 

It  is  impossible  to  construct  the  first  syllogism  of  protection  with- 
out making  a  contradiction.  It  is  impossible  to  elaborate  it  as  a 
theory  without  denying  the  most  patent  facts  of  industrial  growth, 
the  plainest  precepts  of  financial  wisdom,  and  the  most  common 
tenets  of  democratic  justice  and  republican  beneficence.  This  being 
so,  I  see  no  hope  for  the  cessation  either  of  "tariff  tinkering"  or  of 
repetitious  discussion  of  the  foundation  of  things,  until  the  structure 
of  the  protective  policy  is  swept  away! 

Waiving,  therefore,  as  already  argued  threadbare,  the  constitu- 
tional question  as  to  whether  money  should  be  raised  for  other  than 
governmental  purposes,  and  estopping  the  puling  cry  of  "  infancy  "  to 
our  hundred-year  Republic,  let  me  come  to  the  alphabet — the  elements 
of  the  economic  question.  Thus  and  thus  only  can  we  reawaken, 
with  the  aid,  perhaps,  of  disaster  to  crops  as  a  cudgel  to  the  farming 
brain,  the  lethargy  of  the  body  of  our  people  on  the  vital  topic  of 
their  means  of  subsistence. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  present  once  more  the  elements  of  this  great 
question,  than  which  I  know  of  none  which  more  deeply  concerns  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country,  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  and  the 
purity  and  integrity  of  the  Government. 

THE  FREE-TRADE  THEORY. 

It  is  easy  to  formulate  the  free-trade  theory.  It  is  as  easy  as  to 
formulate  the  kindred  doctrines  of  free  speech,  free  press,  free  men. 
Free  trade  is  the  natural  condition.  Every  man  in  his  practice  is  a 
free  trader,  however  loud  his  professions  of  faith  in  protection.  The 
free-trade  theory  is  simply  the  acceptance  of  the  facts  of  human 
nature  and  its  environment.  All  agree  that  freedom  is  best ;  all  agree 
that  trade  must  exist  in  society.  Their  conjunction  is  deprecated  only 
by  ignorance  and  avarice. 

Every  man  is  given  a  certain  ability  for  labor.    He  is  surrounded 


by  certain  natural  conditions  of  labor.  The  free-trade  tbeory  with 
respect  to  the  individual  is,  that  if  he  be  left  free  to  apply  his  best 
ability  to  the  best  conditions  open  to  him  he  will  (as  a  rule)  achieve 
the  greatest  results.  The  exceptions  come  from  individual  folly  or 
weakness.  Nor  do  I  know  that  the  hottest  protectionist  ever  pre- 
tended to  rule  out  stupidity  or  laziness  by  tariff  taxation,  although 
he  may  yet  tax  the  iron  in  the  blood  and  the  phosphorus  of  the 
brain. 

Every  individual  knows  his  own  business  best ;  that  is  the  free- 
trade  theory.  He  is  his  own  best  judge  as  to  what  he  should  turn  hi& 
hands  and  how  he  can  make  the  most  of  his  materials  and  his  energy. 

The  advocates  of  protection  have  never  ventured  to  deny  this  fun- 
damental proposition  in  terms ;  but  they  certainly  do  deny  it  by 
their  acts.  Their  theory  is  that  Congress  is  the  best  judge  of  what  a 
man  should  do  to  win  his  bread.  Congress  should  decide  for  him 
whether  he  should  till  the  soil,  or  make  wheat  into  flour,  or  throw 
the  shuttle,  or  drive  cattle,  or  delve  in  the  mines  of  the  earth.  The 
average  American  citizen,  says  the  protectionist,  has  not  enough  com- 
mon sense  to  choose  his  own  trade ;  if  left  to  himself  he  will  degrade 
(this  is  the  term  the  protectionist  uses)  himself  with  agriculture,  or 
he  will  seek  starvation  in  the  fruitless  effort  to  make  wooden  toys  in 
competition  with  the  paupers  of  Germany. 

Is  this  true  I  I  am  compelled  to  put  the  question  soberly,  for  most 
soberly  are  these  propositions  of  the  protective  theory  acted  upon  as 
true.  Are  they  not  incorporated  as  active  principles  in  the  law  of  the 
land  ?  Is  not  our  statute  full  and  running  over  with  instances  ? 

This  is  the  first  step  in  the  free-trade  theory  :  The  individual  is  his 
own  best  judge  of  his  own  abilities  for  the  making  of  things  of  value. 
The  second  step  is  equally  simple,  namely,  the  individual  is  his  own 
best  judge  as  to  where  and  how  he  shall  trade.  If  left  alone  he  will 
sell  his  productions  where  he  can  get  the  most  for  them,  and  buy  what 
he  wants  where  he  can  buy  cheapest.  Does  it  not  seem  obvious  that 
in  this  way  the  individual  will  get  the  most  there  is  to  be  had  out  of 
his  industrial  efforts  ? 

But  the  protective  theory  interposes  here  also  a  denial — even  a 
downright,  specific  denial.  One  of  the  commonest  arguments  of  pro- 
tection is  this :  The  American  farmer,  if  he  were  left  to  his  own  un- 
guided  judgment,  would  buy  his  shovels  and  his  prints,  his  cloth- 
ing and  his  crockery,  from  England  or  from  France.  Understand 
that  I  do  not  make  this  statement.  Under  a  free-trade  system  I  be- 
lieve that  American  manufactures  would  prosper  beyond  all  our 
dreams.  It  is  only  the  advocate  of  the  hot-house  system  of  indus- 
trial development  who  is  afraid  of  the  free  rain,  the  free  sun,  and 
the  free  air  of  the  world's  broad  field.  It  is  the  protectionist  who 
lays  down  the  proposition  that  the  unguided  farmer  would  go  to  Eng- 
land or  France  or  Germany  for  the  furnishing  of  his  farm  and  his 
household.  He  would  buy  abroad,  says  the  Pen nsylvanian  philoso- 
pher, and  the  result  would  be  ruin.  Why  ?  Because  he  would  cre- 
ate an  "  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,"  and  because  he  would  lose 
the  "  home  market "  for  his  sales  which  he  now  maintains  by  his  pur- 
chases. 

As  to  the  "unfavorable  balance  of  trade,"  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
trade  is  trade — the  giving  of  value  for  value.  When  a  trade  is  com- 
pleted there  is  no  balance  at  all,  favorable  or  unfavorable.  The  sim- 
ple American  farmer  can  bankrupt  himself,  it  is  true,  by  trading  his 
wheat  for  things  he  does  not  want  and  cannot  afford;  and  it  does  not 
matter  whether  these  things  be  the  demoralizing  luxuries  of  Spain 
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or  the  costly  comforts  of  Pennsylvania.  But  his  trading  is  trading, 
all  the  same.  It  does  not  make  a  particle  of  difference  whether  he 
barters  at  home  or  abroad.  He  can  ruin  himself  just  as  quickly  on 
New  England  rum  as  on  French  champagne.  There  is  no  question  of 
a  "  balance  "  here.  The  only  "  unfavorable  balance  "  I  know  of  is  an 
unpaid  tailor's  bill,  or  some  other  unliquidated  debt.  If  an  American 
farmer  sells  his  crop  at  the  highest  market  price  and  then  with  the 
proceeds  buys  farm  and  home  supplies  at  the  lowest  figure,  is  there 
any  logic  ever  manufactured  in  Philadelphia  which  can  make  him 
believe  that  he  has  not  done  well  ? 

"  Unfavorable  balance,"  where  is  it  ?  He  has  been  paid  for  his 
wheat ;  he  has  paid  for  the  goods  he  has  bought.  There  is  no  balance. 
The  only  question  is,  has  the  trade  given  him  much  or  little  for  his 
crop  ?  Has  he  netted  a  liberal  supply  of  blankets,  shoes,  hose,  cloth- 
ing— general  utilities  and  comforts— or  is  the  return  scanty  and  un- 
satisfactory ? 

HOME  MARKET. 

And  what  is  this  argument  about  the  "home  market?"  I  have  al- 
ready often  refuted  it  in  this  House  and  in  my  little  volume  on  "  Free 
trade  and  Free  land,"  published  last  year  by  the  Putnams.  But  there 
can  be  nothing  gained  for  truth  without  iteration.  The  farmer,  it 
is  said,  must  maintain  the  home  market  by  his  purchases,  in  order  to 
have  the  advantage  of  it  for  his  sales.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  any  one 
be  deluded  by  such  an  attenuated  fallacy  as  this  ?  The  home  market 
is  to  be  sustained  by  paying  for  things  more  than  they  are  worth. 
Would  it  not  be  easier  to  subsidize  one's  customers  directly  ?  Directly, 
I  say.  Suppose  the  market  price  of  wheat  is$l,  the  protectionist  plan 
for  raising  it  to  $1.25  is  to  have  the  farmer  agree  to  buy  goods  in  a 
protected  market  at  20,  .30,  or  40  per  cent,  over  their  true  value.  Why 
this  machinery  ?  Why  should  not  the  farmer  say  to  the  grain  buyer : 
"  I  am  not  satisfied  with  your  offer  of  $1,000  for  my  crop ;  give  me 
f>l,200  and  I  will  pay  you  a  five-hundred-dollar  bonus?" 

That  would  be  a  much  simpler  transaction.  It  would  amount  to 
just  what  the  protection  of  the  home  market  now  amounts  to;  and 
there  would  be  this  additional  advantage,  that  the  sagacious  farmer 
would  know  exactly  what  he  was  doing.  Now,  under  the  tariff  sys- 
tem he  can  only  guess  how  much  the  luxury  of  a  home  market  is 
costing  him. 

I  can  imagine,  sir,  a  protectionist  remarking  that  every  practical 
business  man  can  give  you  scores  of  cases  where  a  producer  will  buy 
in  a  particular  market,  and  pay  an  advanced  price  for  the  privilege, 
in  order  to  secure  that  market  for  the  sale  of  his  own  goods.  Very 
true,  so  he  will;  but  he  does  it  for  his  own  individual  and  peculiar 
reasons  and  on  his  own  individual  judgment.  He  does  not  do  it  at 
the  direction  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

LEGISLATIVE   AXD  INDIVIDUAL  SAGACITY. 

Here  is  just  where  the  protectionist  g*>es  astray  continually.  He 
tries  to  put  legislation  in  the  place  of  individual  sagacity.  The 
American  citizen,  under  the  protection  view,  is  a  baby.  He  cannot 
be  trusted  to  his  own  free  motion  ;  he  would  fall  into  the  fire  or 
drown  himself  in  the  tub,  or  choke  himself  with  the  camphor-bottle. 
The  manufacturing  baby  needs  to  be  fed  on  tariff  pap ;  the  agricult- 
ural baby  must  be  barred  out  from  the  foreign  jam-closet ;  the  trad- 
ing baby  must  be  tied  into  a  jumper  lest  he  tumble  over  the  bal- 
usters and  break  his  blessed  little  neck. 

Just  now,  for  example,  the  navigation  laws  are  under  consideration. 
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A  protectionist  paper  recently  started  in  New  York  defends  those  bar- 
barous restrictions  on  the  astonishing  ground  that  investments  in 
railroads  are  more  profitable  than  investments  iu  ships !  That  is  to 
say,  Congress  shall  determine  for  the  baby  capitalists  of  America  what 
enterprises  will  pay  and  what  will  not ;  and  shall  then  put  up  the  bars 
against  the  unfruitful  fields,  lest  the  guileless  Goulds  and  cherubic 
Scotts  rush  madly  in  and  get  a  colic  of  crab- apple. 

To  all  this  absurdity  the  free-trade  theory  opposes  its  simple  tenet, 
"the  individual  is  the  best  judge."  He  is  his  own  best  judge  in  the 
selection  of  avocation,  his  own  best  judge  in  the  choosing  of  a  market. 
Expanding  these  propositions  a  little  we  have  a  complete  statement  of 
the  positive  side,  often  expressed,  of  the  free-trade  theory.  That  is  to 
say,  every  locality,  every  country  has  its  own  peculiar  advantages  for 
the  production  of  things  of  value :  The  West  wheat,  the  South  cotton, 
New  England  shoes,  China  tea,  Brazil  coffee,  and  so  on.  Now,  it  is 
true  that  cotton  can  be  grown  in  New  York,  coffee  raised  in  England, 
and  silk  cocoons  produced  in  Maryland.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the 
easiest,  cheapest,  and  best  way  for  each  locality  to  supply  itself  with 
all  that  it  needs  is  to  produce  in  abundance  those  things  which  it  can 
produce  easiest,  cheapest,  and  best,  and  exchange  the  surplus  of  pro- 
duction for  the  best  fruits  of  other  localities. 

THE  GENTLE  SAVAGE  AS  A  PROTECTIONIST. 

This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  free-trade  theory.  But  this 
also  is  the  first  principle  of  civilization.  True,  indeed.  Free  trade 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  civilization.  And  protection,  however 
fine  its  guise, patriotism, nationalism — with  never  so  large  an  "N" — 
humanitarianism,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  savagery.  The  Indian 
of  the  western  plains  is  to-day  your  highest  type  of  the  protectionist. 
He  is  self-contained,  self-centered,  and  independent.  He  recks  not 
the  rise  and  fall  of  British  prices,  he  makes  his  own  tools,  he  finds 
his  own  food,  he  builds  his  own  shelter,  he  consolidates  all  markets 
in  his  own  person— yea,  in  his  own  stomach ;  he  puts  the  balance  of 
trade  in  either  pocket  at  discretion.  He  believes  that  things  are  never 
too  high,  where  every  one  of  his  precious  tribe  can  be  fed  from  the 
bounty  of  the  Government.  If  all  else  fail  and  a  crisis  impend,  he 
straightway  goes  to  Washington  for  a  subsidy  of  three-point  blankets, 
powder,  and  corned  beef.  So  much  for  first  principles*  Now  let  me 
be  a  little  more  specific. 

WHAT  IS  A  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  ? 

A  protective  tariff  is  a  system  of  duties  on  imports  so  levied  as  to 
prevent  or  restrict  the  importation  of  certain  commodities.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  arrangement  is  to  cut  off  foreign  competition  in  certain 
lines  and  compel  the  citizen  to  purchase  the  protected  class  of  goods 
from  the  domestic  producer,  paying  for  them  a  higher  price  than  the 
foreign  producer  would  demand.  In  the  new  nomenclature  of  France 
protectionists  call  themselves  "  compensators  "  and  their  system  one 
of  "  compensation."  If  the  end  in  view  were  sought  directly  and 
without  disguise — if,  that  is  to  say,  Congress  were  to  pass  laws 
prohibiting  the  purchase  of  foreign-made  blankets,  steel  rails,  and 
clothing — the  American  people  would  rise  in  revolt  against  the 
tyranny.  Nothing  saves  the  system  from  instant  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  indignant  freemen  but  its  sneaking  indirection  and  noctur- 
nal burglarious  methods.  But  for  the  cunning  way  in  which  its  real 
aims  and  real  results  are  covered  up  under  a  mass  of  pretentious 
philosophizing  and  simulated  patriotism  it  would  rot  even  before  it 
died. 


Let  me  clarify  my  view  with  examples  :  Blankets  and  steel-rails 
will  do  as  well  as  any  others ;  from  one  or  two  learn  all.  In  1879 
the  duty  actually  collected  on  imported  blankets  averaged  86  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  same.  That  is,  the  total  import  was  in  value 
$1,453,  and  the  duties  collected  amounted  to  $1,233.  Now,  what  does 
this  duty  of  86  per  cent,  ad  valorem  signify  ?  I  want  a  direct  answer. 
I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  evasion.  This  question  has  been  put 
specifically  to  protectionists  and  to  others  suspected  of  having  a 
weakness  for  blankets  and  blanket  manufacturers.  But  no  answer 
is  forthcoming.  What  does  an  86  per  cent,  duty  mean  ?  This  annual 
purchase  of  blankets  in  this  country  is,  in  round  figures,  $20,000,000. 
On  the  face,  therefore,  this  protective  duty  of  86  per  cent,  means  that 
the  American  people  are  practically  prohibited  from  purchasing  for- 
eign-made blankets  and  forced  to  pay  for  the  home  goods  annually 
something  like  seven  million  dollars  more  than  they  are  worth.  If 
this  is  not  what  this  enormous  protective  duty  means,  let  some  pro- 
tectionist say  why  and  how. 

Again,  the  ad  valorem  duties  collected  on  steel  rails  in  1879  averaged 
104  per  cent.  What  does  a  protection  of  104  per  cent,  signify  ? 
What  can  it  signify  but  that  the  free  American  is  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  buying  rails  abroad,  and  compelled  by  law  to  purchase  at 
home  and  pay  a  double  price  for  the  goods  ?  This  is  what  it  does 
signify.  And  the  lesson  from  any  number  of  examples  would  be  the 
same.  A  protective  tariff  is  simply  a  device  to  compel  the  people  to 
buy  of  particular  manufacturers  and  to  pay  those  manufacturers 
what  they  think  they  must  have. 

The  point  may  be  viewed  otherwise  by  considering  the  plea  which 
is  put  forward  in  defense  of  the  system,  namely :  ''Protection  is 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  compete." 

Very  well.  Now,  it  is  admitted  that  the  United  States  has  indus- 
tries which  do  not  need  protection.  When,  therefore,  we  assert  that 
this  industry  or  that  requires  protection,  we  assert  simply  that  such  an 
industry  is  comparatively  a  losing  enterprise.  Unless  the  Government 
intervenes  it  cannot  be  conducted  without  loss.  Hence,  the  proposal  of 
protection  is  that  the  Government  shall  enable  A,  B,  and  C  to  go  into 
certain  unprofitable  lines  of  business,  and  give  them  the  privilege  of 
making  good  their  inevitable  losses  by  pillaging  those  whose  busi- 
ness pays  a  profit.  Is  this  democratic"?  Is  this  American  ?  I  may 
ask,  indeed,  although  this  atrocious  system  has  been  practiced  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  is  this  constitutional  ? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Government  was  never  designed  to  create  privi- 
leged classes,  nor  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  man  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  means  of  living.  The  only  constitutional  basis  for 
a  tariff  is  the  basis  of  revenue.  The  Government  must  have  a  revenue ; 
and  a  system  of  duties  on  imports  may  be  properly  defended  as  a  rev- 
enue-producing device. 

WHAT  IS  A  TARIFF  FOR  REVENUE? 

This  brings  us  to  the  question,  What  is  a  tariff  for  revenue  T  Many 
imagine  that  the  free-trade  theory*  demands  the  abolition  of  tariffs ; 
but  the  abolition  of  tariffs  is  not  at  all  a  necessary  part  of  the  prac- 
tice of  free  trade.  The  demand  is  that  taxes  be  laid  for  revenue  only; 
that  no  taxes  be  levied  except  such  as  are  needed  for  the  Government 
expenses  ;  and,  furthermore,  to  carry  out  the  free- trade  principle  to 
the  end,  that  where  a  duty  is  levied  for  revenue  which  may  give  to 
any  manufacturer  an  undue  advantage — which  may,  in  other  words, 
put  into  his  hands  the  power  of  extorting  tribute  from  the  consumer — 
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then  such  duty  on  importation  should  be  offset  hy  an  excise  tax  on  the 
domestic  manufacturer.  No  taxes  except  for  Government  purposes ! 
That  is  the  free-trade  rule  ;  that  is  the  doctrine  of  tariff  for  revenue 
only. 

The  distinction  between  a  protective  tariff  and  a  revenue  tariff  is 
broad  and  plain.  The  protective  tariff,  in  so  far  as  it  really  is  pro- 
tective, produces  no  revenue  at  all,  for  its  protective  operation  is  the 
prevention  of  importation ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  does  actually  prevent 
importation  precisely  to  that  extent  does  it  prevent  the  payment  of 
duties.  Where  the  protection  is  complete,  as  is  virtually  the  case  in 
the  instances  of  blankets,  steel  rails,  spool-thread,  &c.,  the  tax,  or 
extra  price,  which  the  consumer  pays  goes  entirely  into  the  pockets 
of  the  manufacturers.  The  public  Treasury  gets  not  a  penny.  A 
rough  estimate  of  the  taxes  thus  extorted  from  the  people  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  protected  classes  gives  a  total  of  over  a 
thousand  million  of  dollars  annually. 

A  THOUSAND-MILLION  BOUNTY. 

That  is  to  say,  the  total  value  of  our  manufactures  per  year  was, 
in  1870,  over  four  thousand  million  dollars.  Take  it  for  1880  at  no 
more  than  five  thousand  million  dollars.  The  average  rate  of  duties 
now  collected  is  over  40  per  cent.  Suppose,  therefore,  that  40  per 
cent,  of  duty  means  an  artificial  rise  in  the  prices  of  protected  com- 
modities of  no  more  than  25  per  cent.,  then  25  per  cent,  as  the  pro- 
tective element  in  $5,000,000,000  would  be  $1,000,000,000— one  thou- 
sand millions  to  the  privileged  classes.  The  Government  share  of  the 
protective  taxes  is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions. 

This  is  theory,  says  the  protectionist.  So  it  is.  Are  we  not  figuring 
among  unknown  quantities  ?  The  protective  system  prevents  us  from 
reaping  the  full  fruits  of  our  industry.  How  can  we  estimate  as  to 
what  might  have  been  ?  My  own  belief  is  that  the  protective  system, 
is  costing  this  country  many  times  the  heaviest  estimate  of  protective 
taxation  that  I  have  ever  seen.  A  thousand  millions  a  year !  This  is 
only  a  guess  at  the  direct  cost  of  the  protective  system.  We  have  yet 
to  estimate  the  damage  the  system  itself  brings  in  its  very  operation, 
for  I  beg  you  to  notice  that  we  by  no  means  complete  the  entry  in 
our  ledger  when  we  charge  up  the  losses  which  we  make  good  to  the 
conductors  of  naturally  unprofitable  labors.  What  of  the  loss  from 
the  distortion  of  our  industrial  forces  ?  The  protective  system  ob- 
viously achieves  its  results  by  diverting  capital  and  labor  from  the 
natural  to  the  unnatural  channels;  from  the  lines  where  there  is  a 
real  profit  to  the  lines  where  there  is  an  actual  loss.  How  much  is 
sacrificed  yearly  by  the  failure  to  apply  our  capital  and  labor  in  the 
right  directions?  We  have  no  estimates  of  this  factor,  and  can  have 
none.  We  can  only  rest  on  a  moral  certainty  that  our  loss  is  far 
greater  in  this  direction  than  in  the  other. 

Not  for  lack  of  material  but  for  the  sake  of  terseness,  I  close  my 
exhibit  of  the  positive  side  of  this  question  with  a  brief  summary  : 

THE  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  CREED. 

1.  The  protective  tariff  is  a  device  to  compel  the  people  at  large  to 
pay  tribute  to  privileged  classes  in  order  to  enable  these  classes  to 
conduct  manufactures  otherwise  unprofitable. 

2.  In  so  far  as  such  a  tariff  accomplishes  its  purpose  it  produces  no 
revenue  to  the  Government.    It  operates  purely  and  simply  as  a  tax 
on  the  well-directed  industrial  efforts  for  the  support  of  ill-directed 
industrial  efforts. 

3.  The  protective  tariff  diverts  industry  and  capital  from  profitable 
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to  unprofitable  channels.  The  few  who  manage  the  protected  enter- 
prises may  grow  rich,  since  to  them  is  committed  the  division  of  the 
spoils ;  but  the  result  to  the  country  cannot  be  other  than  a  diminu- 
tion of  wealth. 

4.  The  protective  system  is  a  clear  invasion  of  personal  liberty. 

THE  REVENUE  TARIFF  CREED. 

1.  The  revenue  tariff  is  a  system  of  duties  on  imports  laid  for  the 

Eurpose  of  bringing  income  for  the  expenses  of  Government.     It  is  so 
lid  that  the  Government  Treasury  will  receive  the  whole  tax  levied — 
less  the  expenses  of  collection.    All  taxes  are  due  to  the  Government 
"  only." 

2.  The  re  venue-tariff  system  discountenances  the  creation  of  classes 
to  be  supported  by  tribute  from  others,  and  therefore  demands  as  a 
supplement  the  adj  nstment  of  internal  taxes  in  such  a  way  as  to  offset 
the  effect  of  import  duties. 

3.  The  revenue  tariff  leaves  the  industrial  forces  of  the  country  just 
as  it  finds  them,  free  to  seek  the  best  channels  which  the  resources  of 
the  country  afford. 

4.  The  revenue  tariff  infringes  on  no  man's  liberty,  except  to  the 
extent  of  exacting  from  each  individual  his  contribution  for  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order. 

WHICH  IS  THE  CHOICE? 

It  would  seem  that  between  these  opposing  systems  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  make  a  choice.  How  does  it  happen,  therefore,  that 
so  enlightened  a  people  as  the  citizens  of  these  United  States  have 
chosen  the  system  of  protection  ?  The  proper  answer  to  this  is  that 
they  never  did  choose  it.  The  first  tariff  made  was  made  for  revenue. 
The  protective  element  was  forced  into  it  by  the  representatives  of 
certain  manufacturing  interests,  (it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that 
their  leader  hailed  from  Pennsylvania,)  who  found  their  opportunity 
in  the  critical  need  of  the  nation  for  immediate  income.  A  foot-hold 
thus  secured,  the  history  of  the  progress  of  protection  in  the  tariff  is 
simply  the  old  history  of  encroachment  on  the  common,  and  there- 
fore unchampioned,  rights  by  a  class  organized  and  equipped  for 
plunder  under  the  forms  of  law. 

I  know  of  no  more  exasperating  case  of  misrepresentation  than 
that  of  the  protectionist  version  of  this  part  of  the  history  of  our 
tariff. 

PERVERSIONS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Take  for  example  the  speech  of  the  arch-protectionist,  the  late  re- 

Eublican  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  It  passes  my  comprehension 
ow  a  member  of  the  Cobden  Club — even  if  he  did  not  know  what 
that  club  was — could  so  distort  the  plain  record.  In  the  speech  to 
which  I  refer,  originally  made  in  this  House  in  1878,  but  made  again 
in  print  ten  thousand  times  and  more  during  the  late  canvass,  this 
fierce  protectionist  begins  by  planting  himself  on  the  Constitution 
and  on  the  very  first  grant  of  powers  to  Congress  : 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises- 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

How  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  go  astray  in  the  reading  of  this 
simple  and  business-like  clause  ?  What  can  it  mean  other  than  this : 
that  Congress  is  empowered  to  raise  a  revenue  by  certain  means,  the 
purposes  of  such  revenue  being  the  payment  of  debts,  the  sustaining 
of  the  means  of  national  defense,  and  such  other  objects  as  may  be 
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broadly  classed  under  the  term  "general  welfare."  In  other  words, 
the  plain  reading  of  the  clause  is,  that  since  the  Government  must 
have  a  revenue  it  may  raise  that  revenue  in  the  several  ways  specified. 

But,lo!  our  protectionist  champion  makes  these  simple  words  read 
very  differently.  His  translation  is  that  Congress  has  the  power  to 
impose  taxes  in  such  a  way  that  the  general  welfare  will  be  promoted ; 
"  general  welfare,"  in  the  bright  lexicon  of  the  protectionist,  mean- 
ing always  the  profits  of  the  pig-iron  men. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  argue  the  point.  I  only  ask  that  clear  headed 
men  scan  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  in  question  in  an  hon- 
est way,  and  then  say  frankly  if  they  can  find  anything  in  it  au- 
thorizing any  provision  for  the  "  general  welfare  "  excepting  by  the 
expenditure  of  the  revenues  previously  acquired.  The  clause  may  pos- 
sibly be  construed  to  authorize  subsidies,  and  even  river  and  harbor 
appropriations ;  but  so  to  twist  this  clear  revenue-producing  provision 
as  to  make  it  a  license  for  Government  dabbling  in  manufacturing 
experiments,  even  to  the  extent  of  cutting  off  and  preventing  reve- 
nue, distances  the  usual  dexterity  of  the  most  supple  and  subtle  pol- 
itician. 

THE  FATHERS. 

On  the  second  page  of  this  remarkable  and  representative  speech, 
referring  to  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  "  the  men  who  created  this 
Constitution,"  occurs  this  striking  passage : 

Our  fathers  said :  "  Though  we  will  use  the  taxing  power  to  maintain  a  small 
Army  and  Navy  sufficient  to  keep  alive  the  knowledge  of  war,  yet  the  main  reliance 
for  our  defense'  shall  be  the  intelligence,  culture,  and  skill  of  our  people ;  a  develop- 
ment of  our  own  intellectual  and  material  resources,  which  will  enable  us  to  do 
everything  that  may  be  necessary  to  equip,  clothe,  and  feed  ourselves  in  time  of 
war,  and  make  ourselves  intelligent,  happy,  and  prosperous  in  peace." 

Now,  the  fact  is,  "our  fathers  "said  nothing  of  the  kind.  Our  father 
from  Massachusetts  said,  "  Put  an  impost  tax  on  rum.  We  make  it 
here,  and  don't  want  the  West  Indies  to  run  into  our  market."  "Be- 
sides," he  added  piously,  "such  a  tax  will  aid  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance." 

Our  father  from  Georgia  opposed  :  "  Give  me  my  rum  free,  if  you 
please.  I  buy  it  with  my  lumber  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  besides, 
good  rum  never  hurt  anybody." 

Our  father  from  Pennsylvania  patriotically  remarked:  "I  must 
have  a  duty  on  iron,  since  the  iron  industry  is  the  foundation  of  all 
things." 

Our  father  from  South  Carolina  replied :  "  You  cannot  have  it.  I  am 
not  going  to  pay  more  for  my  plows  and  hoes  than  they  are  worth. 
Let  iron  be  free.  But  hemp,  now — hemp  is  a  good  thing  to  put  a  duty 
on.  I  raise  hemp  myself ;  and  wouldn't  mind  it." 

And  then  the  father  from  Pennsylvania  collided  with  him  because 
hemp  was  the  raw  material  of  cordage.  And  thus  the  wrangling  con- 
tinued. No,  Mr.  Speaker,  "  our  fathers  "  used  no  such  mellifluous  lan- 
guage as  that  put  into  their  mouths  by  the  eloquent  protectionist 
from  whom  I  have  quoted.  Tariff  legislation  was  in  the  beginning 
what  it  has  ever  been,  a  jangling  strife  for  the  biggest  share  in  the 
plunder  of  the  whole  people.  It  always  ended  in  some  fashion  by  a 
compromise  and  a  deal. 

MADISON'S  VIEWS. 

The  late  candidate's  address  is  even  so  bold  as  to  declare  in  effect 
that  James  Madison  was  the  leader  of  the  protection  forces  in  the 
initial  tariff  debate.  I  quote  : 

Two  days  after  the  votes  for  President  were  counted,  and  long  before  Washing- 
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ton  was  inaugurated,  James  Madison  rose  in  the  first  House  of  Representatives 
and  for  the  first  time  moved  to  go  into  the  Committee  of  the  "Whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  theory  of  the  Constitution 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare,  both  by  regulating  com- 
merce and  protecting  American  manufactures. 

James  Madison,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  rose  in 
the  first  House  of  Representatives  with  these  words  on  his  lips  : 

The  deficiency  in  our  Treasury  has  been  too  notorious  to  make  it  necessary  for 
me  to  animadvert  upon  that  subject.  Let  us  content  ourselves  with  endeavoring 
to  remedy  the  evil. 

That  is,  James  Madison's  first  speech  wa.s  for  revenue,  and  the  tariff 
he  proposed  in  that  speech  was  a  revenue  tariff.  Fitzsimons,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  others,  who  put  the  claims  of  their  locality  above 
the  nation's  need  and  the  nation's  honor,  began  at  once  a  course  of 
bully-ragging  to  get  in  their  protective  items.  Madison  protested, 
urged  the  need  of  instant  action  for  revenue,  and  finally  yielded  his 
position  because  he  saw  that  if  he  did  not  the  conflict  would  be  in- 
definitely prolonged,  the  national  Treasury  would  remain  empty,  and 
the  young  Republic  be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  if 
not  torn  asunder  by  the  angry  contestants. 

I  beg  your  patience  while  I  quote  from  James  Madison  in  this  very 
debate.  You  will  see  for  yourselves  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the 
statement  that  he  rose  in  the  first  Congress  to  advocate  the  protective 
system. 

I  am  myself — 

Said  Mr.  Madison — 

the  friend  to  a  very  free  system  of  commerce,  and  hold  it  as  a  truth  that  commer 
eial  shackles  are  generally  unjust,  oppressive,  and  impolitic.  It  is  also  a  truth  that 
if  industry  and  labor  are  left  to  take  their  own  course  they  will  generally  be  di- 
rected to  those  objects  which  are  the  most  productive,  and  this  in  a  more  certain 
and  direct  manner  than  the  wisdom  of  the  most  enlightened  legislature  could  point 
out.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  national  interest  is  more  promoted  by  such  restric- 
tions than  that  the  interest  of  individuals  would  be  promoted  by  legislative  inter- 
ference directing  the  particular  application  of  its  industry.  For  example,  we 
should  find  no  advantage  in  saying  that  every  man  should  be  obliged  to  furnish 
himself,  by  his  own  labor,  with  those  accommodations  which  depend  on  the  mechanic 
arts,  instead  of  employing  his  neighbor,  who  could  do  it  for  him  on  better  terms. 
It  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  shoemaker  to  make  his  own  clothes  to  save 
the  expense  of  procuring  them  from  the  tailor.  It  would  be  better  policy  to  suffer 
each  of  them  to  employ  his  talent  in  his  own  way.  The  case  is  the  same  between 
the  exercise  of  the  arts  and  agriculture— between  the  city  and  the  country,  and 
between  city  and  town — each  capable  of  making  particular  articles  in  abundance 
to  supply  the  other.  Thus  all  are  benefited  by  exchange,  and  the  less  this  exchange 
is  cramped  by  government  the  greater  are  the  proportions  of  benefit  to  each.  The 
same  argument  holds  good  between  nation  and  nation,  and  between  parts  of  the 
same  nation. 

Was  ever,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  clearer,  broader,  more  clean-cut  statement 
of  the  principle  of  free-trade  ?  I  am  free  to  say,  sir,  that  Mr.  Madi- 
son subsequently  gave  a  kind  of  support  to  the  doctrine  of  "tariff  for 
revenue  with  incidental  protection ;  "  but  in  this  first  congressional 
debate  he  planted  himself  distinctly,  emphatically,  and  without  pos- 
sibility of  mistake  upon  the  democratic  platform— a  tariff  for  revenue 
only;  free  trade  the  highest  condition  of  industrial  growth. 

I  will  not  pursue  further  the  devious  line  of  assertion  and  of  soph- 
istry on  which  the  speech  under  consideration  draws  its  slow  length 
along.  Enough  is  before  us  to  illustrate  the  misrepresentation  of 
which  protectionists  are  guilty  when  they  try  to  make  it  appear  that 
their  system  of  class  taxation  and  local  monopoly  was  created  by  the 
statesmen  of  the  early  and  patriotic  days,  and  was  accepted  delib- 
erately by  the  people  as  the  clear  means  to  industrial  growth  and 
commercial  greatness.  The  fact  is,  as  I  have  stated,  and  as  any  man 
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can  see  by  reviewing  the  record,  protection  was  forced  into  the  first 
tariff  by  sectional  greed;  it  was  suffered  to  enter  only  as  an  incident, 
the  main  object  of  the  tariff  being  agreed  on  all  hands  to  be  revenue ; 
but  once  in,  it  grew  and  became  masterful.  It  used  those  evil  means 
which  are  a  necessary  part  of  any  such  system  of  class  privilege  and 
favoritism. 

INCIDENTAL  ROBBERY. 

In  the  beginning,  on  the  most  favorable  constr  uction  for  the  pro- 
tectionist view,  we  had  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  protec- 
tion. To-day  we  have  a  tariff  for  protection,  with  incidental  rev- 
enue. The  protectionists  have  had  the  advantages  of  personal  and 
pocket  interest  for  the  pressing  of  their  schemes ;  the  revenue  tariff' 
men  have  had  no  center  of  organization  on  any  business  basis  ;  they 
have  had  as  their  working  force  only  the  spirit  of  equity  and  patri- 
otism. And  patriotism,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  is  a  consuming  fire  when 
focused  under  the  lens  of  imminent  national  danger,  commonly  ac- 
quires a  rather  milk-and-watery  temperature  when  the  purpose  of 
action  is  only  the  conservation  of  general  business  interests. 

The  people  have  never  in  any  true  sense  declared  in  favor  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff'.  They  have  simply  grown  used  to  it.  They  will  throw 
it  off  with  indignation  as  soon  as  their  eyes  are  really  opened  to  its 
true  character. 

HOW  MANY  INTERESTED  IN  THE  PLUNDER. 

For  I  ask  you  to  consider  how  many  of  the  people  of  these  United 
States  have  any  share  whatever  in  the  benefits  or  spoils  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff".  In  1870  the  census  returns  figured  the  number  of  the 
country's  working  force  at  12,500,000.  If  the  ratio  of  increase  is  the 
same  as  for  the  general  population,  our  working  force  now  numbers 
about  fifteen  millions.  Now  suppose  these  working  and  business  peo- 
ple to  be  distributed  as  they  were  ten  years  ago.  We  obtain  this  ex- 
hibit : 

Table  showing  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  various  classes  of  voca- 
tion. 


Vocation. 

Per  cent. 

Number  en- 
gaged. 

47 

7  050  000 

Profession  and  personal  services                  .      ...  ... 

22 

3  300  000 

Trade  and  transportation          .     

9 

1,  350,  000 

22 

3  300  000 

This  reduced  to  terms  of  tariff  means  that  the  protected  workers 
are  3,300,000;  unprotected  workers,  11,700,000. 

For  every  working  man  or  woman  in  the  protected  industries  there 
are  four  (nearly)  in  the  industries  that  are  not  protected.  A  tariff 
for  revenue  only  would  therefore  bring  benefit  directly  to  four  out 
of  five  of  our  working  and  business  men ;  and  since  to  them,  to  those 
who  depend  upon  them  for  support :  that  is,  (roughly,)  to  forty  mill- 
ions of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  class  "manufacturing,  mechanic,  and  min- 
ing" yields  interesting  results  on  analysis.  The  army  of  mechanics 
contains  but  a  small  minority  who  can  in  any  way  be  regarded  as 
benefited  by  protection.  What  protection  does  a  carpenter  get? 
His  saws  and  hammers  are  taxed,  his  screws  pay  an  exorbitant  trib- 
ute to  monopolies,  the  very  lumber  he  uses  is  made  more  costly  by 
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tariff  restrictions.  How  is  the  plumber  protected  ?  His  wrenches 
and  his  pots  all  pay  tax,  the  iron  for  his  sinks,  the  copper  and  brass 
for  his  tubes,  are  levied  upon  by  the  private  tax-gatherer  of  ttie  com- 
binations. Neither  is  protection  extended  (except  in  the  way  of  im- 
posing burdens  and  exacting  tribute)  to  the  masons,  the  tailors,  the 
shoemakers,  the  bakers,  and  the  great  host  of  the  country's  skilled 
and  unskilled  working  people. 

Of  course  it  is  pretended  that  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  indus- 
tries which  do  actually  receive  shares  of  the  tariff  spoils  are  directly 
and  greatly  benefited. 

The  protectionist  reasoning  on  this  subject  will  not  hold  water ;  but 
suppose  we  allow  it.  Taking  away  from  the  fourth  class  in  the  table 
the  working  people  engaged  in  mechanic  arts  like  plumbing  and 
masonry,  the  proportion  of  those  who  are  benefited  by  the  protective 
tariff  to  those  who  are  injured  will  be  about  one  to  twenty.  That  is  to 
say,  about  two  and  one- half  millions  are  benefited,  while  forty-seven 
and  one-half  millions  of  our  people  are  injured. 

I  cannot  believe,  and  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  believes,  that  forty- 
seven  and  one-half  millions  of  our  people  are  willing  to  be  taxed  in 
order  to  sustain  a  body  of  two  and  one-half  millions  engaged  in  fancy 
occupations.  When  the  great  majority  awake  to  the  truth,  then  ex- 
pect a  revolution  more  sudden  and  startling  than  the  corn-law  repeal. 

We  can  go  further  yet.  It  is  pretended,  as  I  have  said,  that  the 
"workingman"  in  the  protected  industries  is  obviously  benefited. 
How  is  he  benefited  ? 

WAGES. 

Here  is  an  industry,  say,  which  must  have  protection.  Why  must 
it  have  protection  ?  In  order,  says  the  protectionist,  to  make  it  possible 
to  pay  the  workmen  fair  wages. 

How  does  any  one  imagine  that  the  protected  manufacturer  pays 
any  more  than  the  market  rate  ?  He  does  not.  He  pays  wages,  not 
on  the  philanthropic  plan  which  is  commonly  paraded  before  the 
public,  but  on  strictly  business  principles.  And  what  fixes  the  mar- 
ket rate  of  wages?  Not  the  small  demand  of  the  subsidized  indus- 
tries ;  not  the  5  per  cent,  demand,  but  the  95  per  cent,  demand  of  the 
great  unprotected  employments. 

PAUPER  LABOR. 

The  very  arguments  which  the  protectionist  uses  give  the  refuta- 
tion of  his  position.  We  cannot  compete,  he  says,  with  the  "pauper 
labor  "of  Europe.  Why?  Because  there  is  no  pauper  labor  here; 
wages  in  this  country  are  high.  Wages  are  high.  Wages  are  not  to 
be  made  high ;  they  are  high.  And  every  employer  must  meet  this 
situation,  protection  or  no  protection.  The  protection,  that  is  to  say, 
does  not  touch  wages  ;  good  wages  are  already  secured  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  general  labor  market.  The  tariff  tax  goes  to  the  manu- 
facturer either  to  make  good  his  natural  losses,  or,  as  in  copper  and 
sundry  other  cases,  to  give  him  exorbitant  profits. 

The  hands  in  the  mills  and  forges  and  mines  of  the  country  have 
no  share  at  all  in  the  fund  contributed  by  the  forty-seven  and  a  half 
millions  for  the  support  of  the  two  and  a  half  millions.  It  is  not  a 
wage  fund  at  all ;  it  is  at  best  only  a  bankruptcy  fund.  They  are  not 
benefited  ;  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  subject  to  tribute  with  the 
mass  of  consumers.  They  must  pay  more  than  they  otherwise  would 
for  all  that  they  eat  or  drink  or  wear. 

ARE  THE  MANUFACTURERS  BENEFITED? 

Whom  have  we  left  ?    The  manufacturers  themselves.    And  even 
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here  what  do  we  find  ?  Their  machinery  and  appliances  coat,  the  most 
of  them,  anywhere  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  they  should ;  the 
majority  of  them  are  loaded  down  with  taxes  on  their  raw  materials 
and  their  transportation  expenses  are  magnified  enormously.  Last, 
but  not  least,  they  are  all  of  them,  practically,  cut  off  from  the  foreign 
market ;  penned  up  to  the  home  demand  with  facilities  and  capital 
to  fill  that  demand  five  times  over.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  recur- 
ring gluts,  the  slaughtering  of  price-lists,  the  running  on  half  time, 
the  selling  of  plants  for  one-tenth  of  their  value. 

It  is  amazing  to  remark  the  prevailing  blindness  in  this  regard. 
"  I  cannot  live  without  protection,"  says  the  manufacturer  of  hats. 
Of  course  you  cannot,  so  long  as  you  pay  a  duty  on  your  cloth,  on  your 
thread,  on  your  silk,  on  your  paper,  on  everything  that  goes  into 
your  hat.  But  suppose  your  materials  were  free  and  your  machinery 
bought  at  its  proper  cost ;  what  then  ?  I  will  tell  you  what  then. 

FOREIGN  MARKET. 

The  manufactures  of  this  country  would  advance  with  such  strides 
as  we  have  never  Been.  Our  statistics  of  exports  would  not  be  the 
disgrace  they  are  now ;  they  would  not  show  that  we  are  selling  our 
birthright,  throwing  away  the  crude  richness  of  our  soil.  We  would 
export  manufactured  goods,  and  make  our  profit  not  on  gross  sales  of 
our  inheritance,  but  by  the  genius  of  our  minds,  the  cunning  of  our 
hands,  and  the  industry  of  our  muscles,  as  impressed  on  the  finished 
goods. 

Protective  tariff — revenue  tariff.  An  illusion  on  the  one  hand7  a 
business-like  system  on  the  other.  Let  the  American  people  decide 
between  them,  and  that  speedily,  before  darker  days  come. 

CONCLUSION. 

Political  parties  have  played  the  coward  on  these  vital  issues. 
Each  party  seems  fearful  of  a  struggle  with  the  bounty-fed  monopo- 
lies of  the  land. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  future  platforms  will  be  built  on  the  principles 
of  freedom  in  trade,  since  they  closely  affect  our  business  relations, 
which  are  stifled  when  freedom  is  lacking.  We  are  no  longer  de- 
pendent upon  others  for  raw  materials  or  manufactured  articles.  We 
need,  we  must  have,  a  market  beyond  our  borders  for  our  surplus 
productions.  For  all  the  forms  of  matter  produced  for  utility  and 
comfort  there  must  be  an  outlet.  New  markets  must  be  found.  We 
cannot  be  forever  mutual  with  ourselves.  It  is  a  solecism.  Without 
foreign  markets  our  limited  foreign  commerce  will  fade  away  and 
our  home  commerce  be  paralyzed.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
disaster  to  our  harvests  or  at  the  caprice  of  the  first  abundant  har- 
vest abroad.  Will  not  our  farmers  take  note  of  the  peril  ?  Their 
prosperity  might  and  should  have  been  better,  notwithstanding  the 
bad  harvests  abroad  and  good  harvests  here.  They  have  hugged  the 
delusion  that  their  prosperity  is  to  continue.  Cannot  they  see  that 
retaliation  is  as  old  as  human  selfishness?  Do  they  desire  a  pro- 
hibitory tax  in  France  and  England  against  our  wheat  and  cattle  I 
Will  not  other  countries,  shut  off  from  us  by  our  protective  and  pro- 
hibitive policies,  strike  back  ? 

M.  Maurice  Rouvier  spoke  eloquently  for  commercial  liberty  in  the 
French  Chamber  on  the  17th  of  February,  1880  ;  but  he  spoke  most 
significantly  also,  if  our  farmers  will  heed  even  the  translation.  I 
append  it  in  the  form  of  extracts  to  guide  us  toward  living  fountains 
of  true  economy,  to  show  what  is  preparing  against  our  abundance 
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and  surplus  and  what  will  evidently  come  unless  we  liberalize  our 
own  custom  policies  under  the  light  of  science. 

Let  us  not  be  deluded.  We  may  now  float  on  a  Pactolus  of  European 
gold  as  if  on  a  summer  stream,  reflecting  all  the  blessings  from  above; 
but  let  the  adverse  elements  appear  and  the  clouds  lower,  and  the 
protective  illusions  will  dissolve.  The  need  of  natural  laws  which 
govern  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  will  be  so  surely 
felt  (though  it  may  be  too  late  to  avert  the  worst  catastrophe)  that 
a  revolution  will  be  hailed  as  the  only  hope  and  harbinger  of  this 
new  hemisphere,  now  so  alluring  to  the  labor  of  mankind  and  so  at- 
tractive as  the  only  true  protecting  genius  of  popular  activity  and 
advancing  civilization. 


APPENDIX  A. 

Extracts  from  the  speech  of  M.  Maurice  Rouvier,  on  the  general  customs  tariff  bill, 
in  the  French  Chamber,  February  17,  1880. 

INVASION  OF  FRANCE  BY  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS— DUTY  DEMANDED  AGAINST  AMERI- 
CAN WHEAT  AND  CATTLE— FRANCE  IN  A  BAD  WA.Y— CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  AN 
ENEMT  TO  OUR  RACE. 

The  crops  had  been  bad  in  France  for  two  years.  This  fact  indicated  the  line  of 
conduct  for  our  opponents  to  pursue.  They  excited  agitation  throughout  the  land. 
They  went  among  the  agriculturists  to  exhibit  the  phantom  of  an  invasion  of 
American  products. 

An  able  orator  traveled  through  the  provinces  everywhere,  and  visited  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  towns.  Before  the  political  trip  of  which  I  speak,  they  had 
flooded  the  rural  districts  and  even  the  smallest  villages  of  France  with  a  little  blue 
paper,  in  which  the  president  of  the  republic  and  the  Chambers  were  petitioned  to 
protect  agriculture,  and  to  impose  a  duty  of  three  f  raucs  upon  wheat.  "We  have  in 
the  archives  of  the  committee  eighty-seven  volumes,  almost  a  cubic  meter,  of  docu- 
ments of  all  kinds,  containing  thousands  of  signatures,  all  demanding  invariably 
this  duty  of  three  francs. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  response  would  ba  elicited  by  this  agricultural  circu- 
lar. The  peasants  were  asked  :  "  Do  you  wish  to  obtain  three  francs  more  for  your 
wheat  ?  "  As  in  all  circulars,  one  side  only  of  the  question  was  presented.  They 
were  not  told  :  ''In  selling  your  wheat  for  three  francs  more  you  will  have  to  pay 
six  francs  more  for  all  other  necessaries."  No  ;  this  simple  question  was  asked  : 
Do  you  wish  to  obtain  three  francs  more  for  your  wheat  ?  They  replied  :  "  Yes  ; 
of  course  we  do  ;  "  and  affixed  their  signatures.  And  from  this  has  resulted  all 
that  mass  of  documents  to  which  I  refer. 

I  am  indeed  astonished  that  up  to  the  present  hour  no  one  in  the  Chamber  has 
brought  to  the  desk  this  demand  for  a  duty  of  three  francs  upon  wheat. 

After  this  campaign,  undertaken  for  the  duty  upon  wheat,  we  have  the  tour  of 
M.  Ponyer  Quertier.  He  is  not  here,  but  as  he  has  a  platform  from  which  he  can 
speak,  and  as  he  has  agitated  this  question,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  mention  his  name. 
M.  Ponyer  Quertier  traveled  over  France  and  excited  the  rural  population  about 
the  danger  to  which  it  is  exposed  on  account  of  America.  He  represented  our 
country  as  inundated  by  immense  quantities  of  wheat  and  by  large  numbers  of 
cattle.  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  incidents  of  these  discussions  that  it  can  be 
proved  that,  at  the  very  time  when  this  politician  traveled  over  France  creating  a 
sort  of  economical  panic,  in  another  direction  he  was  making  appeals  for  the  capi- 
tal of  his  fellow-citizens,  in  order  to  unite  France  and  America  by  a  telegraphic 
cable.  This  has  struck  me  so  forcibly,  as  I  have  listened  during  the  past  few  days 
to  all  the  orators  who  have  successively  denounced  from  this  platform  the  danger- 
ous invasion  of  American  products,  that  I  have  asked  myself  if  we  are  not  subject 
to  a  sort  of  delusion  in  considering  the  illustrious  navigator  who  discovered  the 
New  World  as  a  benefactor  of  humanity.  Ought  he  not  to  be  considered  as  an  evil 
genius,  who  prepared  the  invasion  of  all  those  products  which  have  flooded  our 
markets? 

If  Christopher  Columbus  should  be  held  up  for  public  execration  because  he 
discovered  America,  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  the  evils  with  which  we  are 
threatened,  we  ought  then  to  stigmatize  M.  Ponyer  Quertier,  who  desired  to  con- 
nect America  with  France  by  a  telegraphic  cable,  because  the  least  fluctuations  in 
our  markets  will  be  known  instantly  in  America,  and  the  speculators  of  the  New 
World  will  be  advised  of  all  that  occurs  in  France. 

At  the  time  when  the  country  was  subjected  to  this  agitation  the  committee  which 
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you  appointed  made  an  investigation,  and  summoned  before  it  successively,  as  com- 
mittees always  do,  the  representatives  of  every  industry.  Almost  all,  alas  !  gave  a 
deplorable  picture  of  their  business.  To  believe  them,  this  land  of  France,  which 
we  love,  perhaps  too  fondly,  is  a  very  ungrateful  soil,  and  quite  unfavored  by  nat- 
ure. In  nothing  is  it  equal  to  other  nations.  Coal  does  not  burn  here  so  well,  and 
operatives  are  less  skillful.  The  sun  even  does  not  warm  it  like  other  lauds. 

Open  the  report  of  the  investigation,  and  you  will  see  that  what  I  have  just  told 
you  is  not  exaggerated.  Open  it,  and  you  will  find  in  every  page  this  long  lamen- 
tation upon  French  industry.  I  even  ask  myself  how  was  it  that  those  imprudent 
men  who  gave  their  testimony  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  most  terrible  blow 
that  couldbe  inflicted  by  our  foreign  competitors  would  be  the  printing  in  every 
language  of  those  three  volumes  of  the  investigation.  The  manufacturers  pointed 
out  different  causes  of  inferiority.  I  will  take  for  example  coal,  which  is  said  to  be 
dearer  in  France  than  in  England.  There  is  some  truth  in  their  assertion.  I  know 
that  it  is  easy  for  them  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  statements  of  this  sort. 
They  gave  the  cost  of  coal  at  the  mine  in  England  and  in  Belgium,  and  then  the 
price  at  Paris.  I  beg  the  manufacturers  to  settle  their  differences  with  M.  Allain 
Targe,  the  deputy  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  who  finds  that  the  freight  on 
coal  is  too  low,  and  who  regards  as  a  new  evil  the  deepening  of  the  river,  so  that 
the  barges  of  Belgium  may  transport  their  coal  more  cheaply. 

That  is  the  doctrine  of  the  school  which  regards  as  an  evil  the  importation  of 
foreign  productions.  This  cannot  be  denied.  As  for  myself,  I  belong  to  the  oppo- 
site school,  which  professes  that  when  we  buy  foreign  productions  we  benefit  our- 
selves by  obtaining  at  a  lower  cost  products  which  are  dear  in  our  own  land. 

APPENDIX  B. 

MORE  DANGERS  FROM  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES. 

But  we  are  told  :  ' '  There  are  other  considerations ;  new  contingencies  have  arisen 
owing  to  America  and  Germany."  "America, ''it  is  asserted,  "overwhelms  us  with 
its  importations  of  grain." 

Now,  has  there  ever  existed  in  the  world  a  country,  I  will  not  say  civilized,  but 
even  a  barbarous  one,  where  one  hectoliter  of  grain  has  been  imported  that  was 
not  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants  1 

We  are  told  :  "  America  sends  us  grain  ;  floods  us  with  it."  Yes,  thank  Heaven  ! 
She  has  sent  us  a  great  deal— I  do  not  know  if  the  plains  of  Russia  after  the  wars 
of  the  past  few  years  could  have  supplied  our  wants — well,  America  has  sent  us  a 
great  deal,  and  we  rejoice  at  it. 

We  were  told  that  she  also  sent  us  cattle  and  sheep.  The  minister  of  commerce 
made  known  from  this  platform,  with  the  authority  which  attaches  to  his  statements, 
how  unimportant  this  invasion  actually  was. 

It  is  true  that  some  reply,  that  these  steers  and  these  sheep  imported  from 
America  come  by  the  way  of  'Antwerp,  through  Belgium,  and  enter  by  our  Belgian 
frontier.  Truly  those  are  steers  and  sheep  which  have  a  strange  fancy  for  travel- 
ing about ! 

Moreover,  before  exhibiting  to  us  this  specter  of  an  invasion  of  American  prod- 
ucts, they  made  another  campaign.  At  the  commencement  of  the  investigation 
to  which  Ijust  now  alluded,  we  heard  manufacturers  say  :  "  Take  care,  America 
is  going  to  flood  our  markets  with  its  manufactured  goods,  and  as  we  have  pro- 
hibitive tariffs  instead  of  treaties  of  commerce  in  force  as  to  the  United  States, 
these  manufactured  goods,  not  yet  being  able  to  enter  France,  already  pour  into 
England.'' 

APPENDIX  C. 

QUESTION  OF  FAILURES  AND  WAGES  IN  FRANCE  AND  UNITED  STATES,  AS  AFFECTED  BY 

PROTECTION. 

[David  A.  Wells,  quoted  by  the  French  Economist.] 

We  are  again  told :  "  But  the  United  States  are  in  an  excellent  condition  intern- 
ally ;  wages  are  greater ;  in  England  failures  are  taking  place  one  after  another ; 
in  the  United  States  prosperity  is  increasing." 

Relative  to  this  point  it  is  proper  for  me  to  submit  a  few  reliable  figures :  In  1872, 
the  number  of  failures  amounted  to  4,069,  representing  liabilities  ot  605,000,000  of 
francs  ;*  in  1878  the  failures  amounted  to  11,478,  with  liabilities  of  1,172,000,000  of 

That  is  the  way  that  excessive  protection  in  the  United  States  develops  domestic 
prosperity. 

*  About  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  million  dollars. 

t  About  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  million  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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But  let  us  not  discuss  the  subject  of  failures,  because  I  am  aware  that  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries  a  failure  is  of  less  importance  than  it  is  in  France. 

In  France  it  is  an  injury  to  the  property  of  others  ;  in  the  country  referred  to  a 
kind  of  liquidation,  and  a  failure  there  does  not  entail  the  opprobrium  which 
attaches  to  it  in  France. 

Let  us  then  eliminate  these  subjects  from  our  debate. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  :  Wages.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  in- 
crease of  duties  upon  wages  ?  Our  opponents  have  said :  "  We  are  the  protectors 
of  national  labor.  We  do  not  wish  the  wages  of  our  operatives  to  be  lowered." 
Let  us  see  now  what  takes  place  in  regard  to  wages  in  a  country  where  your  prin- 
ciples are  applied.  America  has  applied  your  principles,  let  us  look  at  the  results  : 

Here  are  the  figures  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Gazette : 

"Wages  have  diminished  one-half  or  two-thirds.  In  1873  carpenters  in  New 
York  received  12.50  francs*  a  day  as  wages.  In  1878  this  fell  to  8.75  francs ;  t  op- 
eratives  in  all  trades  $2  or  10  francs  a  day  ;  in  1878  their  wages  were  5.50  francs.  J 
Cigar-makers  were  paid  in  1873  15  francs.  §  They  now  receive  6.25  francs  ||  a  day. 
People  smoke  less." 

When  people  reduce  their  expenses,  when  they  deprive  themselves  of  luxuries, 
it  is  a  proof  that  they  are  scarcely  able  to  supply  their  necessary  wants. 

"  Tinsmiths  who  earned  15  francs  do  not  now  obtain  more  than  10  francs."  In 
order  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  these  figures  you  must  keep  in  sight  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  is  three  times  as  much  as  it  is  in  our 
own  country. 

Moreover,  here  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  David  Wells,  formerly  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue ;  and  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  entertains  these  views.  He  wrote 
as  follows  in  the  North  American  Review  in  1872 : 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  people  of  this  country  to-day  consume  less  sugar  and  less 
coffee,  they  buy  a  smaller  quantity  of  boots,  shoes,  and  hats,  and  of  every  other 
article  of  general  consumption  than  they  did  in  1859." 

That  is  an  estimate,  but  here  are  the  figures : 

"  The  consumption  of  cotton  goods  calculated  in  weight,"  Mr.  Wells  adds,  "  was 
less  in  1870  for  a  population  of  39,000,000  than  it  was  in  1860  for  one  of  30,000,000." 

These  are  the  effects  of  protection  upon  wages  and  upon  consumption. 

When  we  examine  presently  the  nature  of  custom  duties,  we  shall  see  that  this 
is  the  inevitable  effect  of  such  duties. 

When  you  create  in  addition  to  the  tax  levied  for  the  support  of  the  Government 
a  tax  imposed  for  special  classes, — for  you  cannot  apply  this  system  to  one  industry 
only,  you  must  make  it  of  general  application  and  apply  it  to  all,— you  thereby 
create  an  unnatural  enhancement  of  price,  which  results  in  causing  a  decrease  in 
consumption. 

APPENDIX  D. 

ALL  TARIFFS  ARE  TAXES.     WHAT  GOES  TO  THE  TREASURY  AND  WHAT  OUTSIDE.     THB 
ECONOMIC  FORMULA  OF  UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE.      THE  CUSTOM  DUTY  IS  A  TAX. 

This  has  not  been  stated  too  often.  It  has  been  described  as  a  sort  of  moral  bar- 
rier ;  but  the  truth  is  it  is  a  tax  which  differs  from  others  in  this,  that  a  part  only 
of  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  goes  into  the  public  Treasury,  while  the  balance — and 
it  is  the  largest  part— goes  into  the  pockets  of  manufacturers  and  producers. 

Can  there  be  in  a  republic  those  who  would  think  of  establishing  such  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs?  Can  there  be  in  a  republic  those  who  would  pretend  to  have  the 
right  to  impose  such  a  tax  upon  their  fellow-citizens  ?  Can  such  a  policy  find  sup- 
port 1  When  you  impose  a  custom  duty  upon  a  necessary  article  of  consumption 
which  is  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  which  comes  also  by  im- 
portation from  abroad,  can  you  deny  that  you  cause  the  following  results :  On  one 
hand  the  duty  levied  upon  the  goods  goes  'into  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  domestic  productions  are  increased  in  cost  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  entire  custom  duty. 

Our  opponents  deny  that  domestic  productions  are  enhanced  in  cost  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  entire  custom  duty,  but  indeed  theyadmit,  I  think,  that  their  cost  is 
increased  in  a  certain  proportion.  Now,  I  will  tell  them  that  if  I  desired  to  oppose 
their  arguments  by  others  of  their  own  making  I  would  remind  them  that  Hon.  M. 
Meline  confessed  that  warehouse  duties,  which  are  in  reality  custom  duties,  re- 
sulted in  increasing  the  cost  of  cotton  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  tax. 

*  About  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

t  About  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents. 

t  About  one  dollar  and  ten  cents. 

§  About  three  dollars. 

||  About  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents. 

2  co 
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However,  I  will  concede  this  also,  the  custom  duty  does  not  affect  prices  to  its 
full  extent ;  but  please  acknowledge  at  least  that  it  does  to  a  certain  extent. 

Well,  I  have  given  the  figures  of  the  production  of  grain :  77,000,000  of  hectoliters 
are  domestic  grain ;  42, 000, 000  are  imported.  Impose  a  duty  of  two  francs  upon  this 
grain  and  what  will  the  grain  brought  from  foreign  countries  pay  into  the  treas- 
ury? Eighty-four  millions !  But  the  home  producers,  owing  to  tne  protection  re- 
sulting from  the  duty,  will  obtain  154,000,000 ! 

You  know  this  so  well  that  not  one  of  you,  however  devoted  to  the  agricultural 
interest  and  imbued  with  this  doctrine,  not  one  of  you  has  risen  to  demand  a  duty 
upon  grain. 

What  you  dare  not  do  in  regard  to  grain  and  other  provisions  of  prime  necessity, 
how  can  yon  do  it  in  regard  to  other  articles,  the  necessity  for  wnich  is  as  great, 
if  not  as  apparent  ?  How  can  you  do  it  without  inflicting  an  injury  upon  con- 
sumers ? 

Gentlemen,  if  it  is  true  that  custom  duties  are  of  this  nature ;  if  it  is  true  that 
they  do  not  benefit  the  State  alone  which  imposes  them,  but  also  certain  classes  of 
citizens,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  question  now  debated  is  essentially  a  political 
one,  whatever  may  be  asserted  to  the  contrary  ?  We  must  decide  whether,  under 
the  republic,  under  a  democratic  government,  one  part  of  the  population  shall 
impose  duties  upon  the  other. 

Do  you  not  feel,  gentlemen,  that  this  is  impossible,  and  that  the  unrestricted 
right  to  consume  whatever  we  need  is,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  economic  formula 
ofuniversal  suffrage  ? 

APPENDIX  E. 

THE  ARISTOCRACY  OF  MANUFACTURES.  PROTECTION  AN  ANACHRONISM  ;  AN  INSULT  TO 
SCIENCE  AND  PROGRESS.  TALLOW  CHANDLERS  VS.  THE  SUN.  PROTECT  EVERY  ONB 
OR  NO  ONE.  WORDS  OF  WISDOM  FROM  AN  ELOQUENT  FRENCHMAN. 

In  this  regard  I  recall  to  mind  a  passage  from  a  speech  of  the  minister  of  com- 
merce, in  which  he  spoke  of  the  demand  for  a  reduction  of  tariff  duties,  which  was 
made  under  the  monarchy  of  1830,  and  of  the  reply  returned  by  Count  Jaubert. 

Ah  !  there  was  no  deception  in  Count  Jaubert.  He  did  not  say,  "  We  wish  to 
protect  the  wages  of  the  working  classes  !  "  He  came  to  the  platform  and  declared 
with  a  frankness  characteristic  of  the  time,  "In  every  monarchy  there  must  be  an 
aristocracy,  and  the  aristocracy  upon  which  the  government  of  1830  ought  to  rely 
for  support,  is  the  aristocracy  of  manufacturers!  " 

Well,  in  a  democratic  republic  there  is  no  place  for  any  other  aristocracy  than 
that  of  merit,  of  talent,  and  of  virtue  ;  there  is  none  for  that  which  comes  from  a 
name  or  from  wealth. 

The  custom  tariff  duties  whose  political  character  I  have  just  now  endeavored 
to  demonstrate,  have  still  another  disadvantage.  I  confess  that  I  have  hesitated 
to  discuss  this  point  because  I  have  feared  that  I  would  be  charged  with  exaggera- 
tion. But  after  all  I  have  heard  here,  I  can  safely  assert  that  the  fact  has  already 
been  acknowledged  upon  this  platform.  Custom-tariff  duties  are  not  only  a  tax 
contrary  to  democratic  principles,  but  they  are  also  an  actual  anachronism.  They 
are  a  tax  upon  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  upon  what  has  been  regarded  as  too 
great  facility  of  commercial  transportation. 

You  demand  an  increase  of  dutier  it  was  stated  explicitly — because  transpor- 
tation has  become  cheaper.  And  we  would  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  a  people  who 
are  now  making  sacrifices  in  order  to  develop  their  means  of  transportation,  who 
are  seeking  to  encourage  discoveries  in  human  science,  who  are  constructing  new 
canals  ana  new  railroads,  who  have  already  pierced  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  who  to- 
morrow, perhaps,  will  accomplish  as  great  a  work  in  another  hemisphere ;  we 
would  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  a  people  who  would  station  at  the  end  of  their  rail- 
roads and  canals,  a  custom-house  officer  armed  with  tariffs,  who  will  say  to  science  : 
"Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther !"  We  would  present  this  spectacle  of  a 
people  whose  brightest  intellects  are  seeking  to  invent  improvements  in  manufact- 
ures ;  and  when  a  man  of  genius  sljall  succeed  in  shortening  distances  and  in  lighten- 
ing labor,  behold,  a  protectionist  appears  and  cries  out:  "No  admittance." 

This  is  not  a  paradox ;  it  is  occurring  every  day.  These  doctrines  have  been 
presented  from  this  platform  without  disguise.  You  all  remember  that  pamphlet 
of  Bastiat  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  tallow-chandlers  who  present  a  petition 
against  the  sun,  calling  him  a  competitor  who  does  not  buy  any  raw  material  or 
pay  for  labor,  and  who,  in  the  intei  est  of  accursed  England,  floods  us  with  his  light, 
BO  that  as  soon  as  he  appears  there  is  no  longer  a  chance  to  sell  the  products  of 
their  labor. 

That  apparently  is  facetiousness  in  the  celebrated  economist,  but  in  reality  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  There  was  presented  here  one  day  a  petition  from  tallow- 
chandlers  in  another  form.  In  1821  the  oil  merchants  of  Lille  importuned  the  pub- 
lic authorities  with  a  petition  against  gas.  They  demanded  that  measures  should 
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be  taken  against  this  new  article  of  competition,  because,  as  they  asserted,  it  would 
ruin  their  business. 

And  frankly,  gentlemen,  do  you  not  find  to-day  even  evidences  in  our  tariffs  of 
the  same  interested  motives  ?  Do  we  not  perceive  that  a  crusade  has  been  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  imposing  duties  upon  colors  derived  from  coal?  upon  aliza- 
rine and  upon  aniline,  which  come  in  competition  with  madder,  a  natural  product  ? 

Custom-tariff  duties,  I  repeat,  are  a  positive  anachronism,  and  if  we  haa  not  suf- 
fered the  calamity  of  the  war  of  1870,  which  so  frightfully  increased  our  debt,  and 
which  compelled  us  to  impose  new  taxes ;  if  we  were  in  a  normal  condition,  we 
would  demand  their  abolition,  and  the  adoption  in  this  country,  as  the  greatest  and 
surest  stimulant,  of  the  English  tariff  with  its  eight  or  ten  clauses  imposing  duties 
upon  articles  which  are  not  produced  in  that  country,  and  so  preserving  an  exclu- 
sively fiscal  character. 

We  would  say  to  you :  Break  down  the  barriers !  Fear  nothing,  for  the  French 
are  a  people  sufficiently  energetic  to  compete  with  foreigners. 

But  we  are  compelled  to  accept  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed.  We  are 
not  influenced  by  a  blind  party  spirit.  We  donot  ask  you  to  go  forward.  We  bear 
in  mind,  no  matter  what  assertions  are  made,  that  since  1870  seven  hundred  mill- 
ions of  additional  taxes  have  been  imposed  upon  the  country.  It  is  because  we 
bear  this  in  mind  that  we  support  the  tariff  bill  submitted  by  the  government  and 
refrain  from  asking  you  to  proceed  further. 

But  we  implore  you  to  take  no  step  backward,  and  to  give  no  encouragement  to 
an  economic  reaction.  When  a  step  in  that  direction  is  taken,  there  is  no  telling 
where  we  will  stop.  To-day  you  are  asked  to  protect  a  single  industry ;  to-mor- 
row there  will  be  another,  because  it  is  impossible  to  create  two  classes  of  citizens 
in  this  country,  one  which  is  protected  and  another  which  is  not.  If  we  do  not 
wish  to  divide  the  country  we  must  protect  all  alike. 

Now,  to  protect  every  one  or  to  protect  no  one  amounts  to  exactly  the  same 
thing. 


Abrogation  of  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty. 

Lo !  on  what  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
'Twixt  two  unbounded  seas  I  stand, 
Alone,  insensible ! 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.   SAMUEL  S.   OOX 


On  the  bill  ( H.  R.  No.  7203)  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1882,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr. COX  said: 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN  :  I  desire  to  present  my  views  on  the  abrogation  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  proposed  in  the  joint  resolution  which  I 
reported  from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  There  will  be  no  other 
germane  proposition  or  opportunity  for  this  purpose  except  on  this 
bill. 

That  report  made  last  session  by  that  committee  comprehends 
every  reason  pertinent  to  its  adoption.  It  has  been  commended  by 
patriotic  men  of  all  parties.  It  would  open  the  way  anew  for  our  best 
aspirations  as  a  people.  It  recognizes  our  continental  relations, 
which  include  commercial  relations.  Whether  we  should  vote  money 
for  coaling  stations  on  the  Isthmus,  as  a  collateral  proposition  to  this 
continental  policy,  I  do  not  propose  now  to  consider. 

The  House  was  confiding,  beyond  the  ordinary  trusts  which  com- 
mittees receive  from  it,  in  referring  resolutions  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  pertaining  to  this  question,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  special  committee  on  a  kindred  subject.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  took  no  material  or  narrow  view  of  the  matter  in- 
trusted to  their  judgment.  It  did  not  consider  appropriations  for 
maritime  stations.  It  dealt  only  with  the  higher  questions  of  the 
lex  gentium.  These  include  not  only  the  treaties,  the  best  virtues  and 
conscientious  convictions  of  right  and  duty,  but  the  natural  justice 
recognized  among  nations.  It  regarded  them  as  a  bar  to  the  general 
retrogression  of  our  race  by  the  abrogation  of  our  duties  upon  this 
continent  as  the  chief  government  and  the  best  helper  to  its  civiliza- 
tion and  advancement. 

This  Congress,  in  its  daily  routine,  and  especially  in  this  hurried 
snort  session,  hardly  has  the  leisure  to  mark  time,  much  less  to  move 
forward  to  generous  policies,  which  have  their  best  champion  in  these 
federated  States  of  North  Amercia.  Still  we  do  sometimes  pause, 
even  on  appropriations  for  coal,  to  lift  above  the  dull  and  mercenary 
round  of  our  legislation  an  ensign,  whose  sacred  cross  in  the  south- 
ern skies  is  brighter  and  loftier  than  that  which  Constantino  saw  in 
the  heavens,  and  in  whose  sign  he  conquered  ? 

The  President  of  the  United  States  recognized  the  sign,  and  his 
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message  of  March  8,  1880,  illustrates  how  the  American  idea  rises 
above  the  ordinary  schemes  of  men  and  parties.  No  microscopic  horo- 
scope of  our  relation  to  this  hemisphere  is  now  possible  or  honorable. 
The  report  recognizes  the  adhesion  of  the  executive  department  to 
the  doctrine  of  our  supremacy  as  a  leading  power  on  this  hemisphere. 
It  recognizes  our  "rightful  control"  over  isthmian  enterprises,  in 
which  we  have  the  paramount  interest.  It  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  clearing  away  the  debris  created  by  improvident  diplomacy,  such 
as  the  Clay ton-Bulwer  treaty,  to  the  end  that  we  may  securely  found 
a  policy  indispensable  to  our  safety,  security,  commerce,  production, 
and  advancement.  The  obstacles  the  Executive  hints  at,  the  report 
of  our  committee  would  remove  by  a  bold  and  unmistakable  revoca- 
tion of  the  obnoxious  treaty. 

The  report  rehearses  the  story  of  the  Isthmus  and  the  wiles  of  diplo- 
macy to  counteract,  impede,  and  destroy  our  "rightful  control "  in  that 
remarkable  neck  of  land.  The  alarm  felt  in  1849-'50,  and  which  led 
to  the  "  ill-omened  treaty,"  as  if  it  were  portentous  of  a  conflict  with 
Great  Britain,  has  been  dissipated.  Crops — surplus  crops  here  and 
failure  of  crops  abroad — commercial  changes,  and  the  advance  of  pop- 
ular principles  and  liberal  trade— these  and  other  elements  of  our 
country,  not  excluding  our  material  strength,  developed  against  our- 
selves since  1849,  make  the  fears  of  those  early  days  as  to  war  and 
its  consequences  as  unsubstantial  now  as  the  mist  that  evaporates 
before  the  sun. 

Nearly  all  that  could  be  said  as  to  the  diplomatic  blunders  of  Mr. 
Clayton,  our  former  Secretary  of  State,  has  been  well  said  by  our 
leading  statesmen,  such  as  Cass  and  Douglas.  But  the  inside  history, 
the  wiles  and  devices  of  the  English  diplomats  who  captured  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, and  whose  record  has  transpired  lately,  as  well  as  the  violations 
of  the  treaty  by  England,  are  stated  in  the  report  with  sufficient  full- 
ness. They  need  no  repetition  from  me  here  and  now.  It  might  be 
permitted  me,  not  because  of  any  vanity  of  consistency  but  out  of  the 
logic  of  events,  to  recur  to  some  early  discussions,  so  as  to  show  what 
is  of  moment  and  pith  in  the  present  emergency. 

We  abandoned  "through  pusillanimity  great  and  splendid  advan- 
tages fairly  secured  to  us  by  treaty."  It  is  our  duty,  now  that  the 
apprehensions  growing  out  of  the  balance  of  power  between  free  and 
slave  States  is  ended,  to  recognize  ourselves  as  sole  arbiters  of  our  in- 
terests upon  this  continent. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1859, 1  had  the  honor  to  address  the  House 
in  words  and  with  meaning  very  similar  to  the  language  and  tenor 
of  this  report.  At  that  time  there  was  a  disquieting  aspect  in  our 
affairs  growing  out  of  English  pretenses.  It  looked  to  changes  in  ter- 
ritory and  power.  The  law  governing  such  changes  was  expressed 
with  more  latitude  than  would  now  perhaps  be  compatible  with  my 
relation  to  foreign  affairs ;  for  I  said,  speaking  almost  abstractly,  that 
nationalities  of  inferior  grade  must  surrender  to  those  of  superior 
civilization  and  polity.  The  expression  was  this : 

The  largest  expression  of  this  law  of  annexation  is  that  no  nation  has  the  right 
to  hold  soil,  virgin  and  rich  yet  unproducing— no  nation  has  a  right  to  hold  great 
isthmian  highways  or  strong  defenses  on  this  continent  without  the  desire,  will,  or 
power  to  use  them.  They  ought  and  must  inure  to  the  advancement  of  our  com- 
merce. They  must  become  confiscate  to  the  decrees  of  Providence. 

After  showing  our  relations  to  Cuba  and  the  hostility  of  Spain  by 
tariff  discriminations  and  otherwise,  these  remarks  of  mine  appear 
in  the  Globe  of  that  time  : 

A.S  to  Central  America,  we  know  well  the  impediment  existing  in  the  way  of 
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our  acquisition  there.  The  Clayton- Bulwer  treaty,  the  diplomatic  blunder  of  the 
century,  stands  as  a  huge  gprgon  in  our  path.  The  policy  of  its  abrogation  is  con- 
ceded ;  but  "how  not  to  do  it  seems  to  have  been  the  practice.  The  present  Ex- 
utive,  in  his  message  of  December  8,  1857,  bewailed  this  condition  of  things.  He 
inherited,  as  did  President  Pierce,  this  treaty  of  peace,  which  has  proved  a  treaty 
of  offense.  England  and  the  United  States  have  been  quarreling  over  its  construc- 


Collateral  treaties  may  be  made  which  will  prevent  the  consequence  of  an  abrupt 
abrogation  of  this  treaty.    Diplomacy  is  now,  we  are  told,  working  to  this  end. 

But  as  we  now  know  all  such  collateral  endeavors  utterly  failed. 
The  civil  war  came ;  and  the  utter  oblivion  of  isthmus  routes  fol- 
lowed under  the  pressure  of  our  great  necessities. 

In  pursuing  this  theme  at  that  day,  I  said  further : 

But  there  is  in  the  American  mind  a  chronic  distrust  of  England.  It  is  well 
grounded  in  her  laxity  of  faith.  When  her  interests  can  be  subserved,  she  breaks 
any  compact;  and  only  adheres  to  it  when  demanded  by  her  interests.  Whether 
the  treaties  to  be  made  with  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  Nicaragua  throttle  this 
bantling  of  Bulwer,  whether  we  are  to  lose  still  more  by  British  dilatory  diplo- 
macy, remains  to  be  seen.  One  thing  is  remarkable,  that  we  have  not  advanced 
since  1849,  when  Nicaragua,  in  the  Hiess-Selva  treaty,  proposed  to  "  confer  on  us 
the  exclusive  right "  of  an  interoceanic  canal  or  highway.  Had  that  treaty  been 
confirmed,  we  might  have  had  to-day  forts  and  free  cities  along  its  route  and  at  its 
termini,  with  full  right  to  protect  Nicaragua  by  all  the  strength  of  our  Navy  and 
Army.  A  year  later,  and  that  wily  diplomatist,  Bulwer— who,  for  his  tact,  is  sent 
to  the  Bosphorus  to  teach  Russia  her  rdle  in  the  East— comes  forward  with  his  pro- 
jit.  Our  Government  nibbles  coyly  at  his  bait ;  but,  like  a  foolish  fish,  at  last  leaps 
for  the  fly,  is  barbed,  and  hauled' in  to  flounder  for  the  amusement  of  the  workl. 
Would  that  Mr.  Clayton  had  weighed  the  meaning  of  Smelf  ungus's  philosophy : 
"  It  is  always  time  to  cut  your  throat ;  but  if  your  throat  is  once  cut,  there  are  cer- 
tain difficulties  in  the  way  of  reconsidering  your  determination." 

Crampton  and  Webster  tried  in  1852  to  unravel  the  web.  Then  Webster  and 
Molina  tried  it  with  the  aid  of  Costa  Rica.  Then  Wheeler  and  Escobar,  acting  for 
Nicaragua,  made  an  effort,  which  our  Government  failed  to  accept.  Then  Claren- 
don and  Herran,  for  Honduras,  sought  to  untie  the  knot,  and  this  led  the  way  to 
the  Cass-Yrissari  treaty  in  the  fall  ot  1857, which  began  de  novo.  Then  a  fair  treaty 
was  made,  allowing  us  the  protectorate  of  the  transit,  but  through  foreign  influ- 
ence, it  was  so  modified  by  Nicaragua  as  to  be  unacceptable  to  our  Government. 
Now,  Sir  Gore  Onseley,  having  ceased  to  be  a  diplomatic  myth  here,  has  gone  to 
the  South  where,  we  trust,  something  may  be  done  to  cancel  that  part  of  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty  by  which  we  agreed  with  England  to  cut  our  throats  by  never 
"occupying,  fortifying,  or  colonizing,  or  assuming  or  exercising  any  dominion  over 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America."  We 
trust  that  such  an  agreement  may  be  made  to  this  end ;  but  my  reading  of  history 
is  vain  if  we  do  not  find  thrown  about  this  abrogation  some  clog  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  bear. 

Then,  as  a  public  man,  jealous  of  foreign  domination  over  the  in- 
terests of  our  continent,  I  foresaw  the  relations  and  designs  of  France 
and  England.  They  had  designs  upon  our  continent  which  appeared 
afterward,  but  did  not  appear  so  clearly  when  I  remarked: 

Their  entente  cordiale,  as  Clarendon  said  it  would  be,  is  extended  to  this  hemi- 
sphere ;  and  here  we  have  them  1  They  are,  by  their  presence,  if  not  by  their  diplo- 
macy, ignoring  the  far-famed  doctrine  of  Mr.  Monroe,  which  had,  when  first  given, 
as  general  a  meaning  and  as  practical  a  use  as  it  ought  now  to  have  a  specific  appli- 
cation. His  doctrine  was  that  the  countries  of  the  American  continent,  by  the 
free  and  independent  condition  which  they  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth 
not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  or  influence  by  any  European 
power. 

Let  controversy  contend  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  doctrine.  I  know  that  when 
Yucatan  was  about  to  be  taken  by  England,  and  when  English  arms  were  fur- 
nished her  for  an  independency  of  Mexico,  which  would  have  been  a  dependency 
of  England,  Mr.  Calhoun  then  tried,  in  an  able  speech,  to  limit  the  application  of 
that  doctrine  to  the  surroundings  out  of  which  it  grew,  namely,  to  the  intervention 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  recover  the  revolted  American  States  for  Spain,  and  the 
Russian  occupation  on  our  northwest.  But  the  declaration  has  a  larger  meaning ; 
it  has  become  settled  policy.  In  1823  Mr.  Jefferson  laid  it  down  thus : 

"  Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim  should  be  never  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the 
broils  of  Europe ;  our  second,  never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle  with  cisat- 
lantic affairs." 
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Yet  this  doctrine  is  sneered  at,  as  if  Monroe's  ghost  were  invoked 
to  do  a  kind  of  constable's  duty,  to  warn  all  foreign  intruders  from 
this  continent.  So  far  as  emigration  is  concerned,  this  continent  is 
open  as  day ;  but  no  flag,  no  policy,  no  institution,  no  colonies,  no 
protectorates  of  Europe,  can  exist  here,  without  endangering  the 
peace,  infringing  the  rights,  or  disturbing  the  order  and  prospective 
interests  of  this  continent. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  Monroe  declaration, 
which  has  been  so  truthfully  and  cogently  set  forth  in  the  admirable 
report  of  my  colleague  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  [Mr.  HILL,  of 
Ohio,]  its  cause  is  as  eternal  as  liberty,  and  its  consequences  will  be  as 
progressive  as  our  nation.  I  care  not  for  its  traditionary  emphasis. 
Democrats,  at  least,  can  afford  to  let  that  go.  Is  it  sound  doctrine  for 
the  present  ?  If  so,  it  ought  to  be  the  enthusiastic  sentiment  and  genius 
of  this  Government.  If  so,  let  it  be  no  more  the  jeer  of  Europe,  the 
swagger  of  America,  but  a  fact  as  much  a  part  of  our  historic  life  as 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  its  procreant  source.  It 
is  the  law  of  self-preservation.  General  Cass  gave  it  proper  direction. 
It  was  intended  to  guard  this  continent  against  the  incursion  of  any 
alliances,  "  holy  "  or  unholy.  It  looked  to  that  law  which  I  have  laid 
down,  by  which  the  interests  and  honor  of  this  hemisphere  were  to  be 
guarded  by  none  but  ourselves.  We  do  not  want  to  be  foreclosed 
against  its  occupation,  fortification,  and  annexation.  In  the  present 
feeling  of  this  country,  no  treaty  can  be  made,  and  made  to  stand,  if 
it  does  not  break  down  all  protectorates  of  England  and  all  interfer- 
ence of  Europe. 

England  pretended  to  settle  all  in  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty;  yet 
that  treaty  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  While  that  treaty  was  yet 
warm,  England  drove  the  Nicaraguan  forces  out  of  San  Juan  del 
Norte ;  then  she  pirates  that  entrepot  from  an  independent  state ; 
anoints  a  hybrid  savage  as  a  king ;  gives  to  a  few  Jamaica  negroes, 
dressed  like  the  Georgia  major  without  his  spurs,  the  constabulary 
baton ;  and  builds  a  congeries  of  negro  huts,  which  she  nicknames 
after  the  Earl  Grey.  She  performs  the  same  office  for  Honduras  by 
what  Clarendon  called  the  "  spontaneous  settlement"  of  the  Bay  Isl- 
ands, and  then  claims  from  us  good  faith  in  keeping  the  compact 
which  she  breaks.  Then  comes  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  to  maintain  the 
delusion,  in  spite  of  Lord  Napier,  who  goes  home.  What  more  ?  She 
approves  of  the  Cass-Yrissari  treaty  by  fomenting  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  ratification.  She  pretends  to  Mr.  Dallas,  through  Malmes- 
bury,  that  Belly  is  a  French  adventurer  for  whom  she  has  no  sympa- 
thy, yet  in  acts  gives  to  him  French  and  English  protection  through 
the  alliance. 

These  facts  now  almost  forgotten  show  that  it  is  not  safe  to  trust 
her.  Her  treaties  are  ropes  of  sand.  Her  international  law  is  too 
elastic  for  use  by  any  but  herself.  All  complications  with  her  are 
dangerous  and  entangling.  Thank  God,  we  have  had  a  Secretary  of 
State  like  General  Cass,  whose  life  was  marked  with  signal  ability 
in  anticipating,  demonstrating,  and  frustrating  her  designs.  This 
nation  will  sustain  him  in  his  declaration  that — 

The  establishment  of  a  political  protectorate  by  any  one  of  the  powers  of  Europe 
over  any  of  the  independent  states  of  this  continent,  or,  in  any  other  words,  the  In- 
troduction of  a  scheme  of  policy  which  would  carry  with  it  a  right  to  interfere  in 
their  concerns,  is  a  measure  to  which  the  United  States  have  long  since  avowed 
their  opposition,  and  which,  should  the  attempt  be  made,  they  will  resist  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power. 

It  will  do  more.  Irrespective  of  party,  it  will  sustain  the  present 
Administration  on  the  principles  of  the  recent  message,  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  our  democratic  statesmen  like  General  Cass  is  reiterated. 
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I  am  ready  either  to  give  the  moral  force  of  a  resolution  such  as  that 
now  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  abrogate  the  Clay ton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  or  I  am  ready  to  go  further  and  to  clothe  the  President 
with  extraordinary  powers,  and  to  give  him  means,  or  the  authority 
to  procure  means,  by  which  his  recommendations  may  be  acted  on. 

But  it  may  be  said,  why  so  much  risk  of  war  with  the  combined 
powers  of  Europe  ?  Why  so  much  anxiety  for  the  Isthmus  or  Central 
American  route  ?  Not  because  we  are  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  from 
its  dominion.  That  will  come  if  these  Central  American  states  re- 
main independent  of  European  constraint.  Not  because  it  is  the  only 
feasible  mode  of  transit  forthe  great  oriental  tradebetween  the  oceans, 
for  in  time  there  will  be  rapid  and  safe  transits  on  our  own  soil ;  not 
so  much  because  we  ought  to  have  and  hold  the  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  trade  with  these  Spanish  American  tropical  lands,  instead 
of  but  ten  millions  which  we  now  have;  but  nature  never  made  so 
narrow  an  obstacle,  one  so  easily  severed,  and  on  which  such  great 
commercial  and  economical  results  depended,  as  that  at  Darien  or 
Nicaragua.  She  buried  mountains  and  valleys  beneath  the  wave  to 
narrow  that  neck  and  thus  expand  the  bounds  of  interchange  and 
encircle  the  earth  with  a  white  zone  of  argosies. 

If  this  Congress  has  optic  nerve  enough  to  look  a  few  years  ahead, 
it  will  at  least  start  a  policy  that  will  secure  all  the  Isthmus  high- 
ways, which  are  so  indispensable  to  our  development  and  power.  Its 
first  duty  is  to  repel  every  attempt  of  the  remotest  influence,  come 
from  what  quarter  it  may,  which  may  impede  this  procession  of  events 
or  arrest  our  inevitable  and  legitimate  aggrandizement.  No  nation 
with  one  harbor,  much  less  a  nation  with  a  coast  bestrewn  with  har- 
bors like  ours,  can  be  long  prosperous  within  that  does  not  prosper 
and  grow  without.  When  a  State  which  is  commercial  by  situation 
forgets  the  work  of  outbuilding  its  empire  it  loses  its  inner  vitality. 
The  day  that  marks  its  failure  to  meet  every  rising  opportunity  of 
advancement  abroad,  marks  its  sure  decline  at  home.  As  with  the 
individual,  so  with  the  State  ;  if  its  ambition  be  dead  and  its  hopes 
of  expansion  smoulder,  its  dissolution  is  speedy  and  sure.  While  its 
intellectual  and  physical  energies  are  tense  and  grasp  a  large  range, 
its  internal  and  foreign  empire  will  become  consummate,  because  it 
has  the  everlasting  law  of  growth. 

Believing  that  the  baleful  shadow  over  the  Isthmus,  which  came 
through  bad  diplomacy,  against  the  general  sentiment  of  our  coun- 
try, should  be  removed,  and  that  the  way  should  be  cleared  for  our 
proper  relation  to  the  interoceanic  transit  and  "  its  rightful  control," 
I  hope  that  the  resolution  from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  may 
be  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  advanced  policies  looking  to  our  suprem- 
acy on  this  hemisphere. 
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